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CONGRESSIONAL DOCUMENTS. 

These documents, but more especially the annual Reports from the Heads 
of the Executive Department, are generally fruitful in facts and suggestions 
of great importance to the cause of Peace. Indeed, every citizen should 
study them with care as the professed exponents of the policy pursued by 
the men at the helm of our affairs, as indices of the course which the ship of 
state is taking. We can now glance only at the President's Message, brief 
but full and lucid, in excellent spirit and admirable taste, a well-nigh fault- 
less model of its kind. 

The foreign policy of this administration, so far as respects the question 
of peace, has been, for a government founded on the war-principle, worthy 
of very high commendation. We say this not as partizans, but merely 
from a sense of justice to men who have apparently aimed to do right in 
managing our intercourse with other nations. Their course on the fishery 
question, in regard to Cuba, and, most of all, towards Peru respecting the 
guano dispute, has seemed to us so just, so wise and magnanimous, that we 
cannot withhold the tribute of our admiration and gratitude. The case of 
the Lobos Islands, in particular, shows how easily governments, equally with 
individuals, can adjust their worst difficulties without violence or bad feeling, 
if both parties are really intent on doing right ; and the frank, prompt cor- 
rection of their mistake, we regard as a simple yet noble act of justice by 
our rulers, that reflects more true glory than would the acquisition of a 
continent by fraud or force. We have no space for allusion to other execu- 
tive efforts for preserving peace ; but we suspect there are behind the cur- 
tain facts on this point which would, if known, prove that we have been 
greatly, if not chiefly, indebted to the President and his cabinet for our 
uninterrupted amity with all nations. The question of peace or war is very 
much, almost entirely in their hands ; and most devoutly do we hope their 
successors will be equally disposed and equally able to continue these amica- 
ble relations. 

Some Consequences of the Mexican War. — That abominable war, 
a libel on the common sense as well as the professed Christianity of our Re- 
public, has bequeathed to us a vast amount of expenses and difficulties to 
which we can now see in prospect no end, and scarce a limit. The follow- 
ing remarks by the President mean a great deal : — 

" Every effort has been made to protect our frontier, and that of the ad- 
joining Mexican States, from the incursions of the Indian tribes. Of about 
11,000 men of which the army is composed, nearly 8,000 men are employed 
in the defence of the newly-acquired territory, (including Texas), and of 
emigrants proceeding thereto. 

" I am gratified to say, that these efforts have been unusually snccessful. 
With the exception of some partial outbreaks in California and Oregon, and 
occasional depredations on a portion of the Rio Grande, owing, it is believed, 
to the disturbed state of that border region, the inroads of the Indians have 
been effectually restrained. 
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" Experience has shown, however, that whenever the two races are brought 
into contact, collisions will inevitably occur. To prevent these collisions, 
the United States have generally set apart portions of their territory for the 
exclusive occupation of the Indian tribes. A difficulty occurs, however, 
in the application of this policy to Texas. 

" By the terms of the compact by which that State was admitted into the 
Union, she retained the ownership of all the vacant lands within her limits. 
The government of that State, it is understood, has assigned no portion of 
her territory to the Indians ; but, as fast as her settlements advance, lays it 
off into counties, and proceeds to survey and sell it. 

" This policy manifestly tends, not only to alarm and irritate the Indians, 
but to compel them to resort to plunder for subsistence. It also deprives this 
Government of that influence and control over them, without which no 
durable peace can ever exist between them and the whites. I trust, there- 
fore, that a due regard for her own interests, apart from considerations of 
humanity and justice, will induce that State to assign a portion of her vast 
domain for the permanent occupancy of the small remnants of tribes within 
her borders, subject of course to her ownership and eventual jurisdiction. 

" If she should fail to do this, the fulfilment of our treaty stipulations with 
Mexico, and her duty to the Indians themselves, will, it is feared, become a 
subject of serious embarrassment to the Government. It is hoped, however, 
that a timely and just provision by Texas will avert this evil." 

Here are direct appeals to Texan justice and good sense ; but we fear 
they will prove utterly vain, and we must, sooner or later, look in the face 
the terrible consequences to ourselves, hereditas damnosa, of Texan annex- 
ation and the Mexican war. It seems, that some 8,000 regular troops, a 
number about equal to our whole standing army before that war, and more 
than we should now have needed, but for its suicidal results, are employed 
to guard the territory we wrested from Mexico, against the Indians it con- 
tained. Our war expenses, when our army was only eight or ten thousand, 
has averaged in a time of peace some eight or ten million dollars a-year i 
and at this rate our Mexican acquisitions, for which we nominally paid only 
$15,000,000, are likely to cost us full half that sum every year just to keep 
them I 

Land- Warrants, or Rewards to Soldiers. — The President gives the follow- 
ing summary : — 

In the last fiscal year there were sold, - 1,553,071 acres 

Located with bounty land warrants, ... 3,201,314 *' 
Located with other certificates, ----- 115,085 " 



Making a total of 4,870,067 " 

Contrast these items — 1,553,051 acres sold, and 3,316,996 given away to sol- 
diers, mainly as a reward for killing Mexicans ! What a significant com- 
mentary on war is found in^these few figures ! 

Our Policy of Non-intervention. — It has been the uniform policy 
of this Government from its foundation to the present day to abstain from all 
interference in tHe domestic affairs of other nations. The consequence has 
been that, while the nations of Europe have been engaged in desolating wars, 
our country has pursued its peaceful course of unexampled prosperity and 
happiness. The wars in which we have been compelled to engage in de- 
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fence of the rights and honor of the country, have been fortunately of short 
duration. Durim; ihe terrific contest of nation against nation, which suc- 
ceeded the French revolution, we were enabled by the wisdom and firmness 
of President Washington to maintain our neutrality. 

While other nations were drawn into this wide sweeping whirlpool, we sat 
quiet and unmoved upon our own shores. While the flower of their numer- 
ous armies was wasted by disease, or perished by hundreds of thousands 
on the battle-field , the youth of this favored land were permitted to 
enjoy the blessings of peace beneath the paternal roof. While the States of 
Europe incurred enormous debts, under the burden of which their subjects 
still groan, and which must absorb no small part of the product of the honest 
industry of those countries for generations to come, the United States have 
once been enabled to exhibit the proud spectacle of a nation free from pub- 
lic debt ; and, if permitted to pursue our prosperous way for a few years 
longer in peace, we may do the same again. 

But it is now said by some, that this policy must be changed. Europe is 
no longer separated from us by a voyage of months ; but steam navigation 
has brought her within a few days' sail of our shores. We see more of her 
movements, and take a deeper interest in her controversies. Although no 
one. proposes that we should join the fraternity of potentates who have for 
ages lavished the blood and treasure of their subjects in maintaining " the 
balance of power," yet it is said that we ought to interfere between contend- 
ing sovereigns and their subjects, for the purpose of overthrowing the mon- 
archies of Europe, and establishing in their place republican institutions. It 
is alleged, that we have heretofore pursued a different course from a sense of 
our weaknesss, but that now our conscious strength dictates a change of 
policy, and that it is consequently our duty to mingle in these contests, and 
aid those who are struggling for liberty. 

This is a most seductive but dangerous appeal to the generous sympathies of 
freemen. Enjoying, as we do, the blessings of a free government, there is no 
man who has an American heart, that would not rejoice to see these bless- 
ings extended to all other nations. We cannot witness the struggle be- 
tween the oppressed and his oppressor anywhere without the deepest sym- 
pathy for the former, and the most anxious desire for his triumph. Never- 
theless, is it prudent or, is it wise, to involve ourselves in these foreign wars ? 
Is it indeed true that we have heretofore refrained from them, merely from the 
degrading motive of a conscious weakness ? For the honor of the patriots 
who have gone before us, I cannot admit it. Men of the Revolution who 
drew the sword against the oppressions of the mother country, and pledged 
to Heaven " their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor" to maintain 
their freedom, could never have been actuated by so unworthy a motive. 
They knew no weakness or fear where right or duty pointed the way ; and it 
is a libel upon their fair fame for us, while we enjoy the blessings for which 
they so nobly fought and bled, to insinuate it. The truth is, that the course 
which they pursued was dictated by a stern sense of international justice, by 
a statesmanlike prudence and a far-seeing wisdom, looking not merely to the 
present necessities, but to the permanent safety and interest of the country. 
They knew that the world is governed less by sympathy than by reason and 
force ; that it was not possible for this nation to become a " propogandist " 
of free principles without arraying against it the combined powers of Europe ; 
and that the result was more likely to be the overthrow of republican liberty 
here than its establishment there. History has been written in vain for 
those who can doubt this. France had no sooner established a republican 
form of government than she manifested a desire to force its blessings on all 
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the world. Her own historian informs lis that, hearing of some petty acts of 
tyranny in a neighboring principality, " the National Convention declared 
that she would afford succor and fraternity to all nations who wished to re- 
cover their liberty ; and she gave it in charge to the executive power to give 
orders to the generals of the French armies to aid all citizens who might 
have been or should be oppressed in the cause of liberty." Here was the 
false step which led to her subsequent misfortunes. She soon found herself 
involved in war with all the rest of Europe. In less than ten years her gov- 
ernment was changed from a republic to an empire ; and finally, after shed- 
ding rivers of blood, foreign powers restored her exiled dynasty, and ex- 
hausted Europe sought peace and repose in the unquestioned ascendancy of 
monarchical principles. Let us learn wisdom from her example. Let us 
learn that revolutions do not always establish freedom. 

Our own free institutions were not the offspring of our Revolution. They 
existed before. They were planted in the free charters of self-government 
under which the English colonies grew up ; and our Revolution only freed v» 
from the dominion of a foreign power, whose government was at variance 
with those institutions. But European nations have had no such training for 
self-government ; and every effort to establish it by bloody revolutions has 
been, and must, without that preparation, continue to be a failure. Liberty, 
unregulated by law, degenerates into anarchy, which soon becomes the most 
horrid of all despotisms. Our policy is wisely to govern ourselves, and 
thereby to set such an example of national justice, prosperity and true 
glory, as shall teach to all nations the blessings of self-government, and the 
unparalleled enterprise and success of a free people." 

Words of wisdom these that ought never to be forgotten, but which men 
are strangely slow to learn, and still slower to put in practice. Yet they 
must be learned and practiced, too, or the hopes of peaceful, well-regulated, 
prosperous freedom will in time go out in a long, dreary night of anarchy or 
despotism. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cuban Difficulties. — The wise and energetic course of our govern- 
ment, aided by that of Cuba, has put, for the time being, an effective check 
upon the filibusterism that lately threatened to embroil the two countries. 
There are now some indications which encourage the hope, that the pirati- 
cal scheme of wresting Cuba from Spain, and annexing it to the United 
States, will be defeated. Such papers as the New York Tribune on one ex- 
treme, and the New York Journal of Commerce on the other, strongly oppose 
it ; while in the South itself, such men as Benton denounce it as utterly 
atrocious, and some even of the ultra-proslavery papers there, like the 
Charleston ( S. C. ) Mercury, argue earnestly against it as likely to prove 
injurious to the Slave States themselves. 

Proposed Guaranty of Cuba to Spain. — To all the foregoing facts we may 
add what President Fillmore says in his recent message on a proposal by 
England and France to unite with us in a tripartite treaty for securing Cuba 
to Spain: — 

" Early in the present year official notes were received from the Ministers 
of France and England, inviting the Government of the United State« to 



